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STRENGTHENING THE ROLE OF NGOs IN THE 
IMPLEMENTATION OF THE AGENDA FOR 


ACTION ON SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT IN THE 
ESCAP REGION’ 


I. INTRODUCTION 4 


The Manila Declaration on the Agenda for Action on Social Development in the 
ESCAP Region (Regional Agenda) was adopted by the Asian and Pacific Ministerial 
Conference in preparation for the March 1995 Copenhagen World Summit for Social 
Development (WSSD). The conference was heid in Manila, Philippines from 12-18 
October, 1994 and was attended by Ministers and other representatives from 35 
ESCAP members and associate members, 7 other states, 13 United Nations bodies 
and specialized agencies, 9 intergovernmental organizations and 45 non-governmental 
organizations (NGOs). ESCAP(the Commission) subsequently endorsed the Agenda 


in resolution 51/4 of 1995. 


The 1994 Manila Conference reviewed the regional social deveiopment situation, 
including the implementation of the Social Development Strategy for the ESCAP 
Region Towards the Year 2000 and Beyond, adopted by the Fourth Asian and Pacific 
Ministerial Conference on Social Welfare and Social Development, convened by 


ESCAP in Manila in Octobez 1991. 


* Paper prepared by Kamal Malhotra, Co-Director, Focus on the Global South, 
Chulalongkorn University Social Research Institute, Bangkok, Thailand for the United 
Nations Economic and Social Commission for Asia and the Pacific (UNESCAP), 
October 1997. 


The 1994 Manila Agenda for Action was Real linked to and built on the Regional 
Development Strategy adopted in 1991. It addressed the three core issues which had 
been prioritized for focus at the World Summit for Social Development: poverty 
alleviation, employment expansion and social integration. It did this by identifying 
specific, time-bound regional social development goals and targets and agreeing on 


concerted action towards their achievement. 


The Regional Agenda identified ten major social issues with the overriding goal of 
poverty alleviation. The ten issues are: population, health, education, employment, 
shelter, environment, disasters, crime, social protection and family. The Worid 
Summit Declaraticn, cn the other hand, contains ten inain commitments. Under each 
of these it summarizes other kay commitments from the Declaration and Program of 
Action. Commitments 1-8 are Priorities for Action while commitments 9 and 10 


concer Resources and International Implementation. 


The overriding objective of the Regional Agenda is to erbiliedte absolute poverty by 
2010, a formidable task.. Some major commitments to be met by 2000 include 
providing full access to primary health care for all, providing adequate shelter, and 
reducing illiteracy and malnutrition by half of 1990 levels. Others include sa Welty a 
framework for rural and urban land reform, exploring new modes of employment 


expansion and providing an overall framework of social protection for all. 


Gender specific commitments include the reduction of maternal mortality rates by half 


by 2000; the promotion of reproductive health for all by 2015; increased access to 
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higher education for women; the institution of a regulatory framework that eliminates 


wage differentials between men and women; the improvement of women’s labour 


rights and status; and the enforcement of legislation pertaining to crimes against 


women. 


Targets for children include halving the 1990 rates of malnutrition; immunization of 
90% of the child population; reduction of under-five mortality rates by one-third of 
the 1990 levels to 70 per 1000 live births; primary school educaticn for at least 80% 
of children; and promulgation of legislation against child labour -- all to be achieved 


by 2000. 


Similar targets have been set for other population groups such as the ageing, for the 


social integration of those with disability, and for enhancing the environment. 


In making these commitments with specific, time-bound targets, the governments of 
the ESCAP region took a bold and ambitious step forward in the quest for universal 
social development, and set standards for the 1995 World Summit in many important 


areas. 


In agreeing to meet again in November 1997 -- both ic review progress in the 
implementation of the Agenda for Action on Social Development in the ESCAP 


Region, and for the further implementation of other decisions arising from the World 
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Summit in Copenhagen, these governments are once again demonstrating their 


continued commitment to achieving the targets they have cumulatively set in 1991, 


1994 and 1995. 


The people-centered development thrust of both the Regional Agenda and the WSSD 
provides many potential opportunities for NGOs and other civil society organisations 
(CSOs) to contribute to its achievement. 

For example, the various documents highlight the potential for compiementary service 
delivery of social services by NGOs. Many governments — found these a 
increasingly hard to provide, especially to particularly poor or otherwise 

disadvantaged groups. Indeed, the potential NGO role in this area is of growing 


interest to many governments in the region for this very reason. 


NGOs and CSOs are also viewed as being able to make useful contributions towards 
the achievement of the Agenda through their policy advocacy and campaigning on 
behalf of poor and other disadvantaged groups; also by actively monitoring 


commitments made by governments as part of both the Regional Agenda and 


WSSD. 


Though the advocacy and monitoring roles are mentioned in official documents 
related to the Agenda and World Summit produced between 1994 and 1996, they have 


often been of less interest to governments than the potential and actual service 


delivery roles of NGOs. 
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On the other hand (based on the various civil society critiques and proposals 


presented in Copenhagen), it is clear that policy influencing is viewed as more 


important by many NGOs and CSOs involved in the Social Summit preparation and 


follow-up processes. 


There could, therefore, be considerable differences and tensions between the roles that 
states and governments choose to give NGOs and CSOs, and the rcles that are either 


most appropriate for them or those that they might wish to take. 


Il. THE EXTERNAL ENVIRONMENT AND GOVERNMENTAL 


CONTEXT FOR THE PERFORMANCE OF THE NGO ROLE 


The primary and pivotal responsibility for the implementation of the Regional 


Agenda and the Programme of Action of the WSSD, at either global, regional or 
national levels should appropriately lie with states and with the particular 


governments and political parties that occupy state power or have command and 


control over resources. 


The role of NGOs can only be understood and assessed in the context of the role of 
the state and government and its responsibilities to its citizens, especially those that 


are disadvantaged or marginalized. 


Moreover, it is the role not only of NGOs but of civil society organisations (CSOs) 


that we should focus on. NGOs are often only a small and sometimes non-indigenous 
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and non-endogenous subset of CSOs, even if they are often more visible and have 


higher profile. In addition to NGOs, CSOs include student organisations, youth and 
cultural groups, trade unions and other iabour organisations, peasant organisations, 
small business and manufacturing associations, religious groups (eg.churches) and a 


multitude of other non- political party partisan organisations. 


The nature and roles of states significantly determines how effective the role of CSOs 
and NGOs can be in any specific context. As a result, any.assessment of the mest 
appropriate (or realistically possible) roles for either type of organisation and their 
performance is also likely to be more usefully determined a discussed after some 
analysis of the nature, political will, capacity and ability of Asia-Pacific governments 


to deliver on their commitments in the Agenda. 


Any such analysis, in turn, is unlikely . be meaningful prior to or in the absence of 
an adequate understanding of the fast-changing global and regional context in which 
the Manila Conference and Copenhagen Summit were held. It will also be crucial to 
"assess government commitments made since the impact of current patterns of 
globalisation in the late 1980s (a situation fundamentally different from even the 


1970s or early 1980s) on the relative roles, nature, political will, capacity and ability 


of states and governments. 


The assessment of NGO and CSO roles should also be made in the context of at least 


a brief analysis of the unique problems and challenges that are currently confronting 


the Asia-Pacific region, given its particular characteristics. 
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All of this is attempted in the paragraphs that follow after which the most appropriate 


roles for CSOs and NGOs are briefly discussed and outlined. An assessment of the 
most useful and important roles played by them thus far is briefly made in Section 
III, using two global CSO initiatives as illustrative of what is realistically possible as 


* 
an important strategic contribution to the achievement of the Regional Agenda and 


WSSD Declaration. 
The Fast Changing Global ard Regional Environment 


The past 15 years have seen some of the most rapid paces of change in recent human 


history -- both in the external global environment and in the Asia-Pacific region. 


Some exampies of the momentous changes that have taken place during this relatively 
short period are -- the “Third World” external debt crisis of the early 1980s; the 
fundamental restructuring of economies and societies by enforced structural 
adjustment programs (SAPs) in over 100 countries around the world; the rapid 
economic growth “miracle” of first and second generation Newly Industrialising 
Countries (NICs) in East and Southeast Asia and its unravelling in important respects 
as a result of the current crisis ; the fall of the Berlin Wall; the continuing transition 
of many countries from command communism and socialism to market economies; 


and the end of the Cold War. : 


These changes have led to the supposed victory of the neo-liberal economic and 


political agenda; accelerating economic globalization and regionalization, 
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privatization and the increasing weakening and fragmentation of the nation state as th 


fundamental unit of sovereignty (under the onslaught of both economic globalization 
and economic liberalisation through SAPs) in an increasing number of critical areas 
(eg. business, investment and capital flows, the environment, human rights and 
possibly even social development); corporate transnational capital flows of 
unprecedented magnitude unevenly spread around the globe which are increasingly 
dwarfing the role of diminishing Official Development Assistance (ODA); and 
escalating regional and intra-national conflict in the absence of new, appropriate 
globai, regional or national mediation institutions or mechanisms in a post- Cold 


War world. These are just some additional aspects of this new scenario which some 


have called the New World Orxder and others the New World Disorder. 


indeed, the pre-eminent position of current economic globalization and 
regionalization processes in the mainstream paradigm of development, and their 
concomitant effects on wealth, poverty and Siequnlity creation are making the 
traditional definition of South and North (ie. developing and industrialized countries, 
respectively) both less clear and less relevant for some purposes. This is 


notwithstanding the continuing relevance of the traditional North South unequal 


power relationship paradigm in many aspects of international affairs. 


There is a rapidly growing North in the traditional South, especially in large parts of 
East and Southeast Asia. At the same time there is aiapidly growing South in the 
traditional North (eg. USA, UK). This is evidenced by the increase in the absolute 


number of people viewed as being below the poverty line (according to official, 
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national statistics) and the large increases in relative poverty and inequities in terms of 


access to basic services. 


More clearly, South and North can now, for some important purposes, be defined as 
concepts to distinguish between thoes wno are economically able to participate in and 
benefit from regionalized and globalized markets (regardless of where they live), and 
those who are being further excluded or marginalized from them. While such a 
definition is clearly not always valid, it has increasing relevance for some purposes in 
the context of accelerating economic globalisation and regionalisation and their 


concomitant processes of trade and financial liberalisation and integration. 


These global and regional processes are creating dramatically increased wealth for 
some, and escalating absolute poverty and relative inequality for already poor and 
marginalized groups of people (eg. poor women, poor children, indigenous peoples) 
who are x fiiod Jes to be the main beneficiaries of the Regional Social Development 


Agenda and WSSD. 


Indeed, by placing economic growth, not social development at the centre stage, this 
mainstream paradigm is in real danger of marginalizing or even subverting both the 


Regional Agenda and WSSD Declaration. There appears to be no clear recognition by 


either the powerful multilateral institutions or governments in either the traditional 
North or South, that the social development agenda cannot be seen as subservient to 


or tackled separately from the economic reform agenda. Economic reform should be 
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tradiction to 
seen as a means of achieving social development and should not be in con 


. . t 
or a higher priority than social development. This is unfortunately not ive curren 
global or regional reality. 


isati isati rocesses currently at 
The mainstream economic globalisation and regionalisation p y 


work are also fundamentally altering the global, regional and national roles, 
relationships, capacities and abilities of states and governments on the one hand, and 
markets and civil societies, on the other. This shift is, unfortunately taking place 


mainly in favour of the latter and at the expense of the former. 


The role, capacity and ability of the state is also significantly changing relative te that 
of transnational corporations and regionai and global multilateral trade and financial 
institutions such as the World Bank (WB), International Monetary Fund (IMF) and 
World Trade Organisation (WTO). These institutions are becoming even more 
powerful in terms of their roles, capacities and abilities when compared both with 
states and governments and other specialized UN agencies (eg. the IMF’s current role 


in East and Southeast Asia). Also, over 50 of the world’s largest economies are now 


transnational corporations, not nation states. 


The Nature of States and Governments in the Asia-Pacific and Their Common 


Responsibilities for Commitments Made 


The Asia-Pacific is clearly amongst the most diverse regions in the world. This is 


reflected in the very different sizes, roles and histories, political wills, capacities and 
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abilities of states and governments across the region. Sizes vary from China and India, 


ou the one hand, to some of the small South Pacific island nations, on the other. 
Roles and histories vary from centrally planned, command communism and socialism 
to the most laissez-faire, free market capitalism . Political wills, capacities and 

ae . ? ’ , 
abilities have and continue to vary among all categories and typologies of states and 
governments in the region. The Asia-Pacific as a region, therefore, defies any simple 


generalization either in respect of states or governments cr in the roles that CSOs and 


NGOs can realistically play. 


This already complex diversity is complicated further by the fact that the role of the . 
state cannot be viewed as either static or in isolation. It is always dynamic, relative 
and changing vis-a-vis civil society, the markei, and the changing regional and global 
environment and its institutions. The state should also be viewed as distinct from a 


particular government or political party in power. 


The roles and possibilities of CSO and NGO action will typically vary ona 
continuum from collaboration to confrontation depending on the nature of the 
government in power at any given moment in time. The historical and current roles of 
states have also varied between societies and significant differences have existed and 


continue to do so even in the same society at different points in time. 


States and the governments which occupy state power have also dramatically altered 
their perception of their role in the fast changing global and regional context outlined 


in earlier sections of this paper. Regardless of the type of state in the Asia-Pacific, a 
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common characteristic and serious concern is the accelerating and inc & 


identification of their role with economic growth issues. For example, APEC 

members see themselves as “economies” not nation states with an emphasis on benefit 
flows to business , not society as a whole. Often this leads to the total neglect and 
exclusion of the social and redistributive role that states and governments also need 
to play. This has obviously had a serious negative impact both on the role of the state 
vis-a-vis social welfare and social development policy as well as on gender and 
environment issues. The concomitant accelerating emphasis by the state and society 
on the monetary vs. the non-monetary in life, is also leading to social disintegration 
rather than social integration. This can be seen in the scedlagiias breakdown of 


community structures, values and traditional ways of work and social organisation. 


Given the dominant processes at work in both the global sia regional environment 
and the changed perception by governments and the powerful global and regional 
players of what their most important roles should be, any serious and impartial 
observer would have to question the political will, ability and capacity of governments 
_ across the region to fulfill the Regional Agenda and WSSD commitments. While this 


was true before the current regional crisis, it is even more true now. 


Nevertheless, states and governments in the Asia-Pacific have significantly different 
records, histories and natures. In making any assessment of the roles that CSOs can 


and should play in each of these different contexts, it is essential that these be 


considered as well. 
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A fundamental and overarching premise which should determine and guide the 


most important roles and responsibilities of CSOs vis-a-vis the implementation of 
the Regional Agenda and Social Summit commitments should be that there are 
core roles and responsibilities of states and governments to their citizens which 


% 
should not vary over time in either the same or different societies. 


Since these core roles have been performed very differently by different states and 
governments in the Asia-Pacific, three broad classifications (made according to the 
different types and degrees of roles that states and governments have played in the 
Asia-Pacific) will be considered below. While they clearly do not capture all the 
complexities in empirical practice, these categories broadly cover most if nct all the 
veriations in governmental roles Sbsenvable across the region over the last few 


decades. 


Each category also has different implications for the appropriate roles of CSOs even 
though the fundamental roles of the latter should not vary. The realistic possibility of 
achieving these will, however, vary greatly, both between and within these categories, 
with the appropriate CSO roles being easier to fulfill in some countries in the region, 
and impossible to fulfill in other countries without significant changes to the enabling 


eavironment for CSO action . Such changes can only be made by governments. 


The three broadly representative government categories which have been in practice in 
the Asia-Pacific region over the last four to five decades (when most countries in the 


region became politically independent) can be seen as: 
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a) the laissez-faire capitalist state 


b) the state-led capitalist state 


c) the state-led “socialist” or “‘ communist” state. 


The laissez faire capitalist state: With few, if any exceptions, the laissez-faire state 
has transferred much of its responsibility for the social welfare and social 
development of its citizens, (particularly poor women, children and indigenous 
peoples) to the “ magic hand of the market”. Structural .adjustinent programs 

(SAPs) have enabled and contributed to this roll-back of the state’s core functions as 
well with severe consequences for absolute and relative — unemployment and 
under-employment. This has lead, among other things, to the burgeoning of informal 
sectors. Sociai integration has suffered as a resuit of the exclusion of already 
vulnerable groups from the benefits of SAPs and economic liberalization, accelerating 
the feminization of poverty, the growth of the commercial sex industry and the 


growing incidence of HIV/AIDS. 


~ Overall, the “magic hand of the market” has prevailed both by design and default, 
while the state and government has remained largely invisible in many core areas 


where it should have taken leadership and shown responsibility. 


Stronger CSOs have emerged in some of these countries (eg. Philippines) compared 
with elsewhere in the region, although there is no compelling empirical evidence to 
Suggest that this has resulted in either sustainable economic growth, significant 


poverty reduction, employment expansion, social integration or social welfare gains. 
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There is little doubt, however, that there is more democratic space in the Philippines 


in the post-Marcos period, and that the state and governments in power there have had 
to be more accountable to CSOs and the social commitments they have made in the 
last decade compared to their counterparts in neighbouring countries. 

? 
The role of the state and governments in laissez-faire economies has been in marked 
contrast to their role in most state-!ed and controlled capitalist countries, rnost of 
whom have had strong, interventionist governments which never totally transferred 
their social development responsibilities and, historically, never underwent externally 


induced SAPs. 


The state-led capitalist state: These states, have, by and large, exhibited both 
positive and negative characteristics with regard to the fulfilment of social 
development objectives although the quality of government intervention in social 


policy to achieve these has varied considerably. 


Positive characteristics of the role of states and governments in this category (with the 
exception of India) has been their strong interventionist role to achieve agrarian 
reform (eg. Republic of Korea); significant reductions in absolute poverty; the 
almost total universalization of health and education; strong and consistent investment 
in physical infrastructure; and high levels of economic growth (average of 8 % per 


annum) sustained for at least a decade. 
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Negative characteristics have included significant increases In income an 


inequality and repressive, centralized, coercive, non-participatory state Sppaiys 


with negative implications for civil and political rights and the growth of independent 


and strong CSOs and NGOs (with the exception of India which, however imperfect, 


has considerably more democratic space than all the other countries in this category). 


These states are intensely patriarchal aud, in many cases, the environment (with the 
exception of Singapore, a small city state) has been a sacrificial larnb at the altar of 
“miracle” economic growth rates. The market in these countries has also been 
consciously and consistently distorted by the state and its raitical apparatus. While 
this has meant that there has been no “free market” because the state has led the 
market in every important aspect, by consciously getting many “market prices wrong” 
(eg. Alice Amsden on the Republic of Korea), the quality of such state intervention 


has varied markedly between countries in this category. 


Where such state intervention in the macro economy and social sectors has been of a 
high quality and capacity (regardless of the size of the governmental sector in the 
economy) and where the enforcement of governmental direction and regulation of the 
market has resulted in sociaily desirable investments, achievements have been 
commensurately high. On the other hand, where such governinental intervention has 
been of a low quality and capacity (regardless of the size of the government in the 


economy) or where governments have failed in their responsibilities to regulate and 


direct market forces, outcomes have been poor. 
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The state-led “socialist” or “communist” state: The countries in this third category 


have very differeut recent histories from those in the first two, especially in relation to 
the role of the state and government on the one hand, and the market and civil society 
on the other. There are also important differences and nuances within this category of 
countries (eg. Cambodia has a ite weak state when compared with China and 
Vietnam) which have important implications for the possibilities of CSO development 


and its potential roles. 


Nevertheless, these states all share a sufficiently common set of historical and current 
characteristics which are common to most centrally planned, command economies. 
These include (with the possible exception of Cambodia for reasons more to do with 
default than design), a high degree of state centralization (bordering on monolithism) 
and non-participation in policy formulation by ordinary people despite their rhetoric 
of mass organisations. The state has also been largely patriarchal despite some 
impressive social, gender and child benefit laws (most of which are in the process of 
being dismantled or made ineffective in the economic transition process currently 
under way in these countries). Such states have also down played individual human 
rights in their civil and political aspects which, interestingly, is in sharp contrast, at 
least in principle and theory, to the universal protection of all citizen’s rights of 
access to health, education and other social services that they profess. Current 
transition policies are attempting to achieve economic liberalisation without political 
liberalization in emulation of the key economic growth aspects of the NICs among 
the second category of countries. This, even if it is achieved (which is unlikely except 


in the case of China and possibly Vietnam) can only come at the expense of the same 
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environmental and social costs as those incurred by the state-led capitalist countries. 


Ironically, all countries making such an attempt are likely to suffer a substantive 
dissipation of the equity and social integration gains achieved during the last three to 
four decades as they move towards a more capitalist and laissez-faire role for 
government in the economy. This is likely to lead them further away from achieving at 


least some aspects of the Regional Agenda and Sccial Summit commitments now 


than they may have been able to in the past. ; 


This is because economic transition, at least in some.countries in the region, is in 
serious danger of stripping the state , without creating vibrant or mature markets, or a 
strong, broad-based, endogenous and independent civil society. There can be no 
realistic expectation that either the Regional Agenda or Social Summit commitments 
will be achieved in such countries and circumstances without fundamental 
transformations in both the quality and capacity of governmental institutions , the 


market and civil society organisations. 
Implications for the Roles and Responsibilities of CSOs and NGOs 


So what does all this analysis imply for the implementation of the commitments made 
by Asia-Pacific governments in the Regional Agenda and Copenhagen Social Summit 


and for the role of NGOs and CSOs in ensuring that the Regional Social Development 


Agenda is fulfilled? 
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The fulfillment of the commitments made by Asia-Pacific governments is increasingly 


difficult in the current global and regional neo-liberal economic climate where 
economic globalization, structural adjustment programs, global and regional trade 
arrangements continue to strip states of their resources, capacities and abilities to 
fulfill core social roles and responsibilities. However, this is not a good rationale for 
non-governmental development organisations (NGDOs) in particular, and CSOs 
more generally, to be viewed primarily as a substitute for the state in service delivery 
in areas where the latter has a primary and legitimate responsibility (eg. health, 


education, water, power, roads and other infrastructure). 


Such substitution is increasingly encouraged by and attractive to many Asia-Pacific 
governments and regional and globa! multilateral institutions. This is because it 
diverts attention away from their role in fulfilling core social responsibilities which 
they have made commitments to through the ratification of myriad UN Conventions 
and agreements. As a result, such surrogate roies are neither desirable nor sustainable 


for CSOs to pursue. 


Moreover, CSO and NGO roles and strengths or comparative advantages do not lie in 
the large-scale service delivery which will be necessary for a significant dent on either 
poverty or inequality reduction , employment creation or even social integration. Only 
governments are equipped to operate on the scale that is necessary if any of the 
poverty, inequality, employment ox social integration targets in the Regional Agenda 
are to be achieved. Assigning such roles to CSOs instead of to governments whose 


main responsibility this should be, is therefore counter-productive, especially in the 
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long-run, to both the implementation and sustainability of the Regional Agenda an 


the program of Action of the WSSD. 


The main potential role and strengths of CSOs and NGOs vis-a-vis the four main 
areas prioritized by the Copenhagen Socia! Summit are primarily, to ensure through 
monitoring, advocacy and policy influencing roles, that an enabling environment is 
created, conducive to the achievement of the Regional Agenda and WSSD 
commitments. As part of their seriousness in ensuring this, CSOs should also help 
politically committed governments to build a socially cohesive and integrated 
national, regional and global constituency to ensure the achingsnsich of the Agenda.. 
This can be done by emphasizing long-term development education of the type which 
will help build a solid and reliable domestic, regional and global constituency in 
support of both the Regional Agenda and the Social Summit commitments. In many 


ways, CSOs are better placed than governments to do this. 


This implies that rather than prioritizing scaled-up social delivery roles to achieve 
_ poverty reduction and employment generation, CSOs should direct their limited 
resources and energies primarily to ensuring that states and governments fulfill 
commitments made in the Regional Agenda and WSSD. This should be done by 
usitig campaign, advocacy and other pclicy influencing strategies directed at the 
major national, regional and global power holders, including Asia-Pacific 


governments, to ensure an enabling environment for the fulfilment of the 


commitments made. 
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It also implies a CSO commitment to continuous monitoring of the Agenda and the 


WSSD’s fulfilment (see the example of the Social Watch project which is briefly 
described in a later section of this paper) and the building of socially cohesive 
domestic and global constituencies to monitor the efforts of both governments in their 


? 
pursuit of the Regional Agenda, and the program of Action of the WSSD. 


CSOs will also need to support and help strengthen those aspects of government 
policies and services which contribute to the fulfillment of such a program of action 
and provide small-scale, innovative approaches which are practical and at the 
community level for governments to replicate and scale-up. Equally importantly, 
CSOs will need to prioritize finding mote strategic and effective ways in which such 
micro work can directly influence broader macro policy alternatives which are better 
suited to the achievement of the Agenda and program of Action than existing policies 


and practices. 


This will require a whole range of negotiating and advocacy skills which most CSOs 
have not demonstrated either an interest, willingness or capability of developing so 
far. This is slowly changing, fidughi, as more and more CSOs realize that their own 
objectives cannot be achieved without some dialogue and government influencing in 


terms of macro economic and social policies. 
Other related CSO challenges and tasks include: 


a) effectively challenging the authoritarian roles and tendencies of 
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governments, while simultaneously attempting to identi 


fy and strengthen the enabling 
and activist role that the state has also played in NIC and aspiring NIC cquntrics 
(category b). This is particularly important in non-democratic states where it is hard to 
see how CSOs can work in partnership or collaboration with their governments and 
where, therefore, putting continuous pressure on such governments for change in 
appropriate ways may be the primary enabling environment role that CSOs should 
prioritize and play, if they realistically can. 

b) helping build transparent and accountable states and governments with 
the political will, capacity and ability to guard, strongly camithe and enforce 
Jegislation and other apprepriate action against the excesses of both an unregulated 


market and civil society on behalf of and in favour of poor, vulnerable and 


marginalized people all over the world. 


This is an increasingly urgent but challenging task in the current global and regional 
environment which is nevertheless essential for the achievement of the Regional 


- Agenda and WSSD commitments. 


c) Devising an appropriate and effective response to the major and 
increasing service delivery gaps being created by the onslaught of SAP and its related 


macro-economic policy prescriptions which are causing the roll-back of the state. 


CSOs need to find ways of doing this without themselves becoming mere “ladles in 


the global soup kitchen”. For example, they should be willing to demonstrate small- 
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scale innovative practice in this regard, advocating with government for their 


1eplication and scaling-up if they believe that their grassroots, people-centered 
approaches will be sustainable on a large scale. However, they should refrain from 
spending their limited resources and energies scaling -up these approaches 
themselves. Exceptions might be made, perhaps, for clearly defined, limited periods in 
extreme emergency situations where this may be justifiable on purely humanitarian 
grounds. This is to ensure that they do not, however inadvertently, fall into the trap of 
taking on surrogate government roles and diverting attention from the state’s core 
roles and responsibilities to its citizenry. Another reason for not attempting this is that 
very few CSOs have convincingly demonsirated that they have any comparative 
advantage in such scaled-up sezvice delivery (at least on the scale necessary to make a 


difference). 


While this does not imply that CSOs should never be involved in direct poverty 
alleviation or employment expansion programs, it does imply that their state 
substitution roles in scaled-up direct service delivery should be limited to situations of 


short-term crisis and emergency humanitarian response as far as possible. 


Their major role at the local community level, in addition to demonstrating innovative 
approaches of service delivery for replication by government, snould be to strengthen 
the capacity of poor, powerless and marginalized communities and population groups 
to make legitimate social demands (consistent with the Regional Agenda and WSSD 
commitments) on the state and governments in power. This implies prioritizing 


awareness building, organizing and analytical capacity building functions over direct 
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service delivery ones. 


‘ 


d) Finally, in this era of fast accelerating globalisation, there is a need to 
support state capacity and ability which will effectively constrain and regulate the 
power and reach of global international financial and trade institutions and 
transnational conglomerates in an effort to restore more power to a reformed, more 
activist and enabling national! state. 


Sw 


While some people feel that suck an endeavour, however worthwhile, is futile given 
the current dominant opposing global trends, we cannot accept this as our common 
and foregone destiny. It must be prioritized by governments, CSOs and the broader 
international community if we are to have any hope of achieving the Regional Agenda 


and WSSD commitments. 


It is against these roles for NGOs and civil society organisations (CSOs) more 
generally that both their performance and those of states and governments in power 
should be assessed in Section III. The strengthening of NGO roles for future 
implementation of the Regional Agenda (Section IV) should also be viewed primarily 
against these roles rather than substitute service delivery ones. 

. 
This implies that a critical and necessary contribution of governments towards the 
fulfillinent of the pregram of action of the WSSD is to create the type of enabling 


environment which will allow NGOs and civil society organisations (CSOs) to play 


their most appropriate roles. 
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Some Specific Problems and Challenges Facing the Asia-Pacific Region 


The task of governments, NGOs and CSOs in the Asia-Pacific region is daunting and 
urgent given the scale and enormity of the unique and particular social development 
problems and issues that confront tHe region in the remaining years of this century. 
These problems and issues are likely to be with us well into the next millennium if 
they are not given the highest priority by governments, NGOs, CSOs, and regional 


and global multilateral institutions. 


This would include staggering urban and environmental problems associated with 
high speed growth and concentrated industrialization in parts of East and Southeast 
Asia. These are becoming increasingly more acute, as are problems of relative 
poverty, inequality, environmental degradation and human displacement in the coniext 
of both phases and planned large-scale infrastructure projects and the resultant 


insecurity and social disintegration. 


Significant levels of unemployment and underemployment remain throughout the 
region. Asia is also witnessing the major simultaneous transition of a number of 
centrally planned, command eccnomies to emerging market ones in the lower Mekong 
River Basin region, China and Mongolia, which are leading to unprecedented rates of 
migration (currently sirpereandet at between 100-150 million ‘floating” population in 
China alone). This is contributing to further absolute and relative poverty, 
unemployment and under-employment, social tension and disintegration for what, at 


best, appears to be a very long transition period of pain and marginalisation for 
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groups in society who are already the poorest and most vulnerable. 


*% 


i i m the 
New economic and natural resource based conflicts are also emerging, fro 


| . 
Mekong river basin to the islands of the South Pacific, as a consequence O- the contest 


over the increasingly scarce resources needed to fuel economic growth while old Cold 


war conflicts such as those on the Korean Peninsula linger and get more unstable. 


These inequalities and conflicts will remain formidable anes to overcome despite the 
high economic growth rates and absolute poverty reduction achieved by some of the 
countries of East and Southeast Asia over the previous two to three decades. While 
the governments of some of tiese countries must be credited for the quality of their 
interventions which have reduced the population in poverty in these sub-regions from 
400 million to 180 million over the last quarter century (ie. by 220 million, which is 
approximately equivalent to the total number of poor people in Sub-Saharan Africa), 
the speed and nature of the growth process followed by them has not been at the 


service of social deveiopment objectives as it should have been. 


Indeed, even before the “miracle” growth model’s re unravelling in important 
respects, these countries treated the environment as a sacrificial lamb at the altar of 
high-speed economic growth and have depended on strategies which have worked 
against democracy, labour, civil and political rights and overall social equity. Asa 
result both of these intrinsic features of the “miracle” model and its current economic 


and financial crisis, even the real gains achieved by these countries may not be 


sustainable in the long-run. 
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The current severe financial and environmental crisis sweeping the second generation 


aspiring NICs (Thailand, Indonesia and Malaysia) is illustrative of the long-term 
structural problems which exist even in the so-called “miracle” economies of this 
region and will set back even their growth by at least five years. 

? 
This will have a particularly negative impact on those who can least afford it, since 
the pattern and nature of achicving phenomenal growth rates, while ameliorating 
absolute poverty and cmployment for certain population groups, has served to 
exacerbate already prevailing income and other economic wealth inequalities, while to 
stimulating great social upheaval and disintegration for many already vulnerable 


population groups. 


South Asia, in general, has fared worse on both growth and equity criteria but has 


done better on democracy ones, when compared with East and Southeast Asia. 


The urgency of these problems and issues is reinforced by the fact that approximately 
60% of the world’s pepulation lives in this region, including two-thirds of the world’s 
poor (collectively comprising the largest number of people in absoiute poverty who 


continue to reside in South Asia). 


Ill. ASSESSMENT OF NGO ROLES IN THE IMPLEMENTATION OF THE 
REGIONAL SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT AGENDA AND THE PROGRAM OF 


ACTION OF THE WSSD IN KEY AREAS 
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It is widely recognized that NGOs and CSOs, are currently engaged in a variety of 


service delivery, advocacy , monitoring and other initiatives, most si which impact 
positively on the achievement of the Regional Agenda and WSSD commitments. It 
should also be equally widely acknowledged that different types of NGOs and CSOs 
have different comparative advantages. Some (eg. BRAC in Bangladesh, many 
members of the International Council of Social Welfare, ICSW) are perhaps best 
suited to pilot innovative, small-scale service delivery approaches for replication and 
scaling-up by governments, while others (eg. policy research and advocacy CSOs or 
coalitions such as the Social Watch project) are best suited to monitoring, policy 
influencing and constituency building roles. It is also true that many international 
networks (eg, churches, Oxfam International) support both service delivery and policy 
influencing roles and also do some constituency building in their own countries, 


although they play some roles better than others. 


It is appropriate for those who have historically done service delivery well to continue 
to do this and not attempt a sudden transformation to roles (eg. advocacy) they are 
either not comfortable with or have no prior experience in. Given the current dramatic 
roll-back in the capacity of most governments to fulfill their core service delivery 
responsibilities to their citizenry, such roles will remain iechoring However, care 
must be taken to ensure that the performance of such toles by CSOs does not lead to 
their becoming surrogates for the state. Such roles must also be simultaneously 
combined with at least some clear advocacy on what the state’s roles should be. Under 
these conditions, a limited service delivery function can make a useful contribution to 


the achievement of the Regional Agenda and WSSD commitments. Appropriate 
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regional and other initiatives of ICSW and other organisations in this regard should, 


therefore; be strengthened and supported. 


However, given the analysis in earlier sections of this paper and consistent with the 
primary roles suggested for CSOs aiid NGOs in the previous section, such 
organisations, if they wish to increase their relevance and impact, will need to 
urgently shift the balance of what they do away from service delivery towards 
monitoring, advocacy, policy influencing, constituency building and citizens’ 
mobilisation roles. Those CSOs that have prioritized and successfully performed such 
roles have demonstrated that such organisations have a much greater comparative 
advantage than governments and multilateral institutions in the performance of such 
roles and also that they can achieve more significant iniesiale especially given their 
very limited resources and time, when compared with even the most innovative 


service delivery approach. 


Two recent and potentially strategic CSO initiatives of this type, while still incipient, 
will be briefly presented in this section to illustrate the kind of initiatives which 
directly relate to the achievement of key commitments made in both the Regional 
Agenda and WSSD commitmenis. Such initiatives will need to be strengthened and 
supported and more such initiatives will be increasingly required in the future if the 
Regional Agenda an WSSD commitments are not to remain empty, unachievable 


rhetoric. 
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While both the initiatives chosen are global in scope and relevance, they have 


important Asia-Pacific dimensions and components which can constructively 
contribute to enhancing both the enabling environment for the achievement of the 
Regional Agenda and WSSD commitments, and for the attainment of poverty 
alleviation, employment expansion and social integration objectives. However, this 
will only be possible if governments in the region value and use such CSO initiatives 
appropriately. Both the initiatives discussed below are strongly recommended to them 


and to other CSOs to join or endorse. ty 


The iwo CSO initiatives are the Social Watch project and the Structural Adjustment 
Participatory Review Initiative (SAPRI). NGOs play pivotal roles in both these CSO 
initiatives but part of their vale is that they extend well beyond NGOs into the 
broader CSO community. This is particularly true of SAPRI. Both initiatives, in my 
view, are illustrative of the best and most strategic potential contributions that NGOs 


and CSOs can make to the achievement of the Regional SDA and WSSD Declaration. 


The Social Watch 


The Social Watch initiative is based on the premise that the “indispensable political 
will to carry these (Social Summit and Beijing Conference) commitments into 

practice in each country will only be strengthened by a citizenry capable of controlling 
their fulfillment”. A group of NGOs who had followed the Social Summit and 


Beijing Conference processes in 1995 initiated Social Watch with the objective of 


contributing to this process. 
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Social Watch is an annual report on the fulfillment of what was agreed at these two 


Summits, carried out by those who are working in-country, in the field. An 
experimental edition with 13 national reports was produced in 1996 and the first full 
report with 25 national reports (including India, Indonesia, Malaysia and the 


Philippines from the Asia-Pacific région) was released earlier this year. 


The next issue will focus on different aspects of equity as its theme (gender, social, 
economic, ethnic and religious and political) and provide indicators of both political 


will and of results achieved. 


A global CSO Social Watch network has emerged through this process and continues 
to grow. This network is committed to following certain issues until the UN General 
Assembly’s evaluation of the implementation of Social Summit commitments by 
heads of State in 2000. These organisations and coalitions, with the Instituto del 
Tercer Mundo (Third World Institute) in Montevideo, Uruguay, as their secretariat, 
are the essence of Social Watch. Their aim is to develop a “Fulfilled Commitment 
Index” by next year. While ambitious, this endeavour is particularly laudable. Its 
importance is highlighted by the 25 country reports in the 1997 Social Watch report 
(inciuding all the Asian ones) which indicate that there is a long way to go in 


achieving the commitments that were made in the WSSD. 


While the quality of the Social Watch country reports is uneven and could do with an 
overall increase in rigour and analysis, the first annual report in 1996 clearly shows 


potential which needs to be urgently built upon. It also clearly highlights, that out of 
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the four Asian countries covered, only Malaysia appeared to have any chance of 


achieving some of the major commitments in the Regional Agenda within the time 
frames agreed. Even this must now be put in doubt as a result of the current Southeast 


Asian financial crisis and its underlying structural causes. 


The Structural Adjustment Participatory Review Initiative (SAPRI) 


The SAPRI and its growing, broad-based global network(SAPRIN) which currently 
comprises 600 CSOs and includes NGOs, trade unions, human rights and 
environmental organisations from both the North and South is significant because the 
initiative and network has for the first time obtained agreement from both the World 
Bank and some governments at the highest levels to engage in a 2 year tripartite 
review of the record of structural adjustment programs (SAPs). The SAPRI is based 
on 10 country case studies, and a participatory field methodology which follows a 
political economy approach. This is a significant departure from traditional Bank 


consultation processes and research methodology. 


The global and regional environmental analysis presented in this paper clearly 
Suggests a weakening of the roie, capacity and ability of governments to fulfill their 
social commitments. The widespread perception that SAPs have both directly 
contributed to such a weakening of the state and governments and had negative 
consequences for many already poor and vulnerable population groups (this was 
recognized explicitly in one of the main WSSD Agenda for Action points) makes 


SAPRI a potentially crucial exercise. If successful, it should lead to a more enabling 
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environment for the fulfillment of the Regional Agenda and WSSD commitments. 


There could also be substantial beneficial changes, both as a result of the 
democratization of the economic policy reform decision-making processes nationally 


and globally, and through the integration of social development enhancing changes in 


the design of future SAPs. ? 


Bangladesh, and possibly Cambodia and India, are the three Asian case studies in 
SAPRI or the wider SAPRIN , and while the Philippine government has officially 
declined to participate, there may be a CSO exercise there as well. It is also hoped 


that more countries will participate in the future. 


The Global Launch of SAPRI took place in Washington DC on 14 July 1997 and the 
in-country processes are expected to last for at east 18 months. There is a Global 
Civil Society Steering Committee and a Regional Support Center to oversee SAPRI in 
Asia, tein and Latin America. Other aspects of SAPRI which are relevant to this 


paper will be discussed in the next section. 

IV. ISSUES RELATED TO STRENGTHENING THE ROLE OF NGOs IN 
THE IMPLEMENTATION OF THE REGIONAL SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 
AGENDA 


A. Policy Planning, Programme Development and Implementation 


It is urgent that both Asia-Pacific governments and NGOs and CSOs recognize the 
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importance of critical but constructive collaboration in the interests of achieving th 


commitments made in the Regional Agenda and the WSSD Declaration. Whereas 
Southern governments have often been forced to deal with Northern NGOs (NNGOs), 
they have often ignored or constrained their own Southern NGOs (SNGOs) and other 
Southern CSOs (SCSOs), especially those involved in policy advocacy, campaigning, 
and other policy influencing efforts, from participating in the formulation of social 
development or economic reform policies and the action and implementation plans 
which emerge from them. This is ultimately counter-productive because it undermines 
the potential national contribution and input, denies a broad-based national ownership 
of those policies and plans, ailows foreign institutions like the Worid Bank and IMF 
to have a greater role in national policy formulation than they should have and 
thwarts the implementation, success ani ultimate sustainability of the government’s 


policies and plans. 


SNGOs, especially policy advocacy ones , have often reacted by taking 
confrontational stands against their governments and have refused to collaborate with 
them. They have also been forced, in many instances, to seek Support from their 


NNGO counterparts to bring external pressure to bear on their own governments even 


though this may not be their most desirable option. 


Clearly, neither of these positions is terribly helpful from the perspective of achieving 
the Regional or its equivalent National Agenda or achieving broad-based national 
ownership of an Action or Implementation Plan to ensure its attainment. Governments 


must recognize that they cannot achieve the Agenda alone and NGOs and CSOs must 
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recognize that there is no chance of its attainment without a primary and, indeed, 


central role for the state and government. 


While governments have the prime responsibility for ensuring that the Regional 
Agenda is achieved, most SNGOs’and SCSOs, including advocacy ones, have a real 
commitment to seeing this happen. Both must, therefore, engage in principled (even 
if it is critical, which can be very healthy) collaboration to build joint national 
ownership of an Action Plan on the Regional Agenda. While this has proven elusive 


thus far, it is not impossible as the SAPRI exampie illustrates. 


The SAPRI exercise is premised on the formation of National Steering Committees 
(NSC) which are tripartite, being made up of representatives of CSOs, governments 
and the World Bank. With some modifications, (giving non-IFI UN agencies a much 
larger representation in the NSC), a similar mechanism at the highest national level 
appears to be best suited to institutionalizing democratic participation of SCSOs in 
the national SDA policy formulation and implementation process. Voting nights 
should, however, only be available to the SCSO and government representatives on 


an equal basis. 


The NSCs in SAPRI will also rely on Public Forums for input and advice, as well as 
for a mandate. Directly affected groups (eg. poor farmers, labour, women) will be the 
main participants in such a Forum. Similarly designed National Forums, held 

periodically (eg. twice a year), if linked to regional and sub-regional forums based on 


the principle of subsidiarity, (i.e. input and advice from forums held closer to the 
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grassroots level feeding into forums held at closer to the national level) can be 


extremely useful in obtaining relevant input from the intended beneficiaries of the 
national social development agenda and its Action Plan and building broad-based 


ownership of it. 


The combination of the NSC and National Public Forums, if institutionalized, will go 
a long way towards helping create the national consensus and ownership which is 
necessary to both build and implement a national social development agenda. It will 
also constructively harness the respective strengths of CSOs, the government, and 


external agencies. 


Given the considerable asymmetry in power relationships which currently exist 
between all governments on the one hand, and SNGOs and SCSOs on the other, the 
first move towards the formation of such a national policy decision-making 
mechanism must come from Asia-Pacific governments. If formulated appropriately 
and in good faith, with the best interests of the Regional Agenda in mind, there is no 
‘ doubt that it will elicit the participation of the most constructively critical and 


competent SCSOs and their representatives. This has certainiy been true for SAPRI so 


far. 


Southern governments should also recognize that an added benefit to them of having 
this quality of SCSO representation is that many of the latter individuals have high 
international credibility and have been able to articulate positions that are similar to 


those in at least some parts of the government (eg. on global trade issues and on 
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SAPs) which government’s are constrained from being able to champion in the high- 


profile way which SCSOs can. This can work to the advantage of Southern 
governments in their asymmetrical power relationships with Northern governments 
and multilateral institutions in international intergovernmental negotiations and fora, 
not just on Regional Agenda or Social Summit issues but also on other substantive 


issues to do with global environment and trade agreements or economic policy reform 


conditionality. 


The selection of a representative body of CSOs should be left to them to decide. This 
will be a litmus test for Asia-Pacific governments if they wish to be viewed credibly 
by SCSOs. Again, the SAPRI exercise may have some lessons for the SDA since it js 
based on the inviolable principle that while both the civil society side and 
governments can suggest changes in their respective proposed representation on the 
NSC, inthe end, neither side has veto rights over any representation proposed by the 
other side A key guiding principle for the selection process, however, is that each side 


must strive to get the broadest representation possible. 


Both tc ensure this and to have credibility, the SCSO side must be much more broad- 
based than just NGOs. The focus for representation in the NSC should, in fact, not be 
on NGOs at all but on entities such as labour unions, smail-farmer associations, small 
and cedinacende en organisations, women, indigenous peoples, religious, 
environmental and youth groups as well as other constituents of civil society who 
have a direct stake in the achievement of the Regional Agenda. A broad cross-section 


of civil society will thus be assured, with preference given to those people’s 
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the 
organisations and sections of the population who have been consistently left out of 


Regional Agenda and economic policy reform decision-making processes. 

It is important that the civil society side of the National Steering Committee exists 
independently of the joint NSC, so that it can formulate its own positions on 
substantive policy and other issues, to allow it to build cohesion among its members 
and their various constituencies and to limit in-fighting and fundamental differences 
on strategic issues. Similar national bodies already exist in some countries and lessons 
on such strategic coalition and alliance-building can be usefully learnt by SCSOs from 


them. 
B. Institutional Framework 


The most important contribution that governments can make in this area is to create 
an enabling environment for activity which SCSOs have shown a demonstrated or 
potential comparative advantage in. These include monitoring of government 


commitments, policy advocacy, campaigning, and domestic constituency building. 


Such an environment does not currently exist in any Asia-Pacific country to the extent 
desirable, and while there are considerable differences within the region, with some 
East and South-east Asian countries being the most difficult for SCSQs to operate in 
with these types of programs, nowhere in the region is there the type of government 
legislative and fiscal environment which warmly recognizes the value of CSOs as 


collaborators and potential contributors to the attainment of the Regional Agenda. 
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Unless this changes substantively and quickly, the potential of CSOs as contributors 


to the formulation and implementation of national agendas will remain merely an 
unfulfilled dream and deadlines will pass without Asia-Pacific government’s attaining 
even the core commitments of the Regional Agenda. 

: 
Having said this about government’s role in this crucial area, SCSOs must realize that 
if governinents are to create an enabling environment for them to maximize their most 
important contributions to society, especially those that relate to advocacy, domestic 
constituency building and the monitoring of commitments, that they have reciprocal 


responsibilities as well. 


SCSOs must voluntarily devise and agree on a Code of Conduct and Ethics for their 
activities which is seriously taken and enforceable. This should be as part of a broader 
commitment to self-regulation. Once such a Code has been agreed (and there are 
examples of this through NGO apex bodies such as ACFOA in Australia and CCIC in 
Canada and to a more limited extent, in India, the Philippines and Bangladesh), then 
an Ombudsman type function described by me and cthers elsewhere, appropriately 
modified io suit the domestic context of different Asia-Pacific countries, may be 
appropriate to implement to ensure accountability of CSOs to the Code. The 
appointment of appropriate Ombudsmen should allow for arbitration within the 
framework of the a Code of Conduct and Ethics and appropriate action can be 


taken against an erring SCSO, if this is necessary. 
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The important principle here for the SCSO sector is one of voluntary self-regulation, 


not of externally imposed regulation by governments. The latter, if pursued by 
governments, is likely to be both counter-productive and inimical to the objective of 
government SCSO collaboration to achieve either national and regional Social 


Development Agendas or the commitments that governments made in the WSSD. 


When combined with the enabling government legislation for CSOs discussed in the 
earlier part of this section (parts of the recent draft World Bank Handbook, but only if 
appropriately modified by comments such as those provided by The Lawyers 
Committee on Human Rights, may be useful for governments to use), such a SCSO 
self-regulation framework should comprise an appropriate institutiona! framework to 
ensure that both governments and SCSOs are mutually accountable and transparent 
and that abuses by either side are kept in reasonable check. This also appears to be the 
only viable and realistically implementable framework to ensure collaboration 
between the two sides in the interest of achieving the Regional Agenda. However, this 
will only happen if both sides are genuinely committed to the attainment of the 
Regional Agenda above all else and are willing to demonstrate a political will to 
collaborate and subordinate both their institutional and other interests to its 


achievement. While this is a tall order, it is not impossible to visualize. 


C. Funding Resources 


The major responsibility in this area should lie with governments since they have 


fiscal and legislative powers which, if used in the best interests of achieving the 
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Regional and National agendas, can dramatically increase the resources that will 


become available to SCSOs and ensure that finances are not the main obstacle to 
maximizing the latter’s contributions. An enlightened use of fiscal policy will also 
reduce SCSO dependence on NNGOs for financial resources and reduce NNGO 
policy influence on SCSOs which? to some extent, is inevitable in the asymmetrical 


financial relationship which currently exists between the two types of organisations. 


Central to this effort is the government’s use of fiscal policy which, through 
appropriately designed tax legisiation, can provide incentives (eg. tax-free donations) 
to both the private sector and its citizens to contribute financially and in-kind to the 
activities of SCSOs, including policy advocacy, monitoring and participation in 
service delivery activities. Governments should also give direct grants from their own 
budgets for these activities. All such activities of SCSOs, including their monitoring, 
campaign and policy advocacy ones, should be viewed by governments as beneficial 
to wadiews since they contribute to the attainment of the national social development 
agenda and because, by their very organisational nature, CSOs are much better suited 


to play such roles when compared with governments. 


The quid pro quo could be for SCSOs to seriously commit themselves not only to 
service delivery, policy influencing and monitoring roles but also to the long-term 
building of a wnat constituency in support of the Regional and national agendas 
and, as part of sucha commitment, to seriously invest in the continuous social and 
development education of such a constituency which should prioritize not only 


already socially concerned individuals but the business sector. 
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This may seem a far cry from the current situation in Asia-Pacific countries. H ; 


to various degrees, different Scandinavian and European governments and even the 
Canadian and Australian governments have used fiscal instruments to permit and even 
encourage this with good results for both the achievement of their national social 
development agendas and social consciousness. While some of these governments are, 
unfortunately, now cutting back on some of their development education programs for 
fiscal and other ideological reasons, there is no reason why Asia-Pacific governments, 
starting with but not limited to those that stiil have reasonable budgetary and foreign 
exchange reserves after the current Southeast Asia financial Crisis, should follow this 
example. Indeed, their national social development agendas would have a much 
higher chance of being achieved if they followed the earlier rather than the later 
examples of many European countries when independent CSOs were given incentives 
to establish build and nurture domestic constituencies which contributed in myriad 
ways not just to individual enrichment but to the social enrichment of society as a 


whole. 


D. Personnel Development 


SCSOs and SNGOs , like governments, require continuous personnel development. 
Given the particular roies desczibed in Section IT which SCSOs are best placed to 
deliver on. in support of the Regional and National agendas, they will require 
considerable, continuous and long-term capacity building support. This is because 
while some SNGOs and SCSOs are getting quite sophisticated in the areas identified, 


including a few in the Asia-Pacific, they are still very few in number, given the 
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enormous tasks and challenges that lie ahead. Most SCSOs, on the other hand, do not 


have a lot of experience and capacity in the type of public education, advocacy, 
campaigning, monitoring of government social commitments and domestic 
constituency building roles that are most urgently required from them. Since large- 
scale service delivery is not an area’of CSO or NGO comparative advantage, it is not 
surprising that they do not (with few exceptions such as some of the larger SNGOs 
like BRAC in Bangladesh) have the experience in the scale of service delivery 
operations that are required if SCSOs are to make a significant dent in national tevei 


absolute and relative poverty or employment expansion. 


One of the priorities for SCSO capacity building should be in the area of micro-macro 
issues linking, especially on issues which directly contribute to the Regional Agenda 
and economic policy reform issues such as SAPs and trade policy which directly 
determine whether there is an enabling or disabling environment for its attainment. 
This is aiatensti capacity-building requirement if SCSOs are to be adequately 
equipped to contribute to macro economic and social policy formulation through the 
NSC and National Public Forums based on and rooted in their rich and considerable 
grassroots, community level experience. This experience cannot be strategically, 
effectively and continuously fed into macro social and economic policy formulation 
without long-term SCSO capacity building in such micro-macro issues linking. There 
are very few SCSOs a people-centered policy researchers or academics that currently 
do this in a systematic, continuous and strategic way although a recent and growing 
phenomenon is the emergence of SNGO networks devoted to development policy 


research on issues of poverty, equity, political and social justice and environmental 
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issues in the national, regional, and global context. However, groups such as these ar 


still few and far between and those among them that are seriously committed to 
micro-macro issues linking and capacity building to enable this are even fewer. 
Therefore, many more such SNGOs need to emerge if such capacity building is to take 
place from an independent CSO perspective and not be dependent on government or 
multilateral institutions who may have the technical expertise but often have very 
different perspectives from CSOs (and those they work on behalf of) on sociai policy 


‘ 


and macro economic reform issues. ‘ 


SCSOs will also need training and other types of capacity building on policy 
advocacy, negotiation and conflict resolution skills (to avoid confrontation as an 
inevitable strategy with governments), campaigning, domestic constituency building 
and community-based and direct rnail fundraising skills if they are to maximize their 
potential contribution to the achievement of the national and regional agendas. While 
they can learn some of these skills from their NNGO counterparts, the latter do not 
currently have a very good record of transferring such capacities to their SNGO 
“partners”. Training provided by both government and multilateral institutions may 
be useful and appropriate in a number of instances, but each such training opporiunity 


should be appraised on a case by case basis to assess its value. 


The National Civil Society Steering Committee should establish and, independently of 
government, manage a capacity- building fund to enable all of this to happen. Such a 
fund should be financed through tax-free contributions from the SCSO domestic 


constituency, the private sector and government grants. In the short and medium- 
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terms, foreign grants from NNGOs, and bilateral and multilateral sources should also 


be accepted, unless they are provided with conditionalities which are perceived to be 


directly counter-productive to the achievement of the national agenda. 


2 
E. Networking and Collaboration Among NGOs 


NGOs and CSOs, by definition, comprise a wide diversity of organisations, whose 


motivations, objectives and agendas can either complement, contradict or compete 


with one another. 


As aresuit, CSO and NGO experience from around the world provides enough 
evidence that apex bodies or federations do not necessarily work well. Such bodies 
are often formed for reasons other than making substantive policy iu into macro 
social or economic policy or a national social development agenda. They often have 
severe institutional constraints related to the diversity and heterogenous motivations 
and objectives of their constituent CSOs or NGOs which often paralyze decision- 
making or reduce it to a lowest common denominator which is of little substantive 


value. 


On the other hand, the current SAPRI experience through the Global Civil Society 
Steering Committee and the broader network (SAPRIN) of over 600 CSOs which 
transcends NGOs to include trade unions, human rights and environmental 
organisations in both North and South, indicates that if the issue is seen as important, 


it is possible to bring not just NGOs but broader CSOs together voluntarily on a broad 
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platform and that collaboration and coordination among them, as part of a substanti 


issue-based network or coalition, despite distance and different constituencies, can 
work for an overall common goal. This will certainly be possible if that goal is the 
achievement of national and regional social development agendas and the 


commitments made in the WSSD. 


While teething and other problems will remain, and there may even be some conflict 
from time to time, as has been true in the SAPRI case, the overall CSO dialogue, 


consultation, coordination and networking has and car be of a high standard. 
F. Accountability of NGOs 


NGOs and CSOs have multiple accountabilities. The range and types of 
accountabilities include to those they work on behalf of (the poor , powerless and 
marginalized) to their grassroots and other membership (for certain CSOs and NGOs), 
to a Board of Directors, to NNGO and other donors, and to partner SCSOs and others 


in their close network. 


As earlier indicated, the transparency and multiple accountabilities of CSOs and 
NGOs need to be assured by the latter themselves through self-regulation which 
includes both the development of a Code of Conduct and Ethics and by voluntarily 
subjecting themselves, within the framework of such a Code, to compulsory 
arbitration by a Ombudsman function regarded as credible by NGOs and CSOs 


themselves. Such an accountability framework, if implemented rigorously, should 
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provide enough transparency and enhance the knowledge and credibility of such 


organisations in the eyes of both governments and the ordinary citizenry of their 


countries. It should also allow a fair assessment of their strengths and weaknesses. 


While it will be a huge challenge to tstablish a credible and effective Ombudsman 
function and get broad-based agreement by CSOs or even just NGOs to a Code of 
Conduct and Ethics, and accepting compulsory arbitration by the Ombudsman 
function within the framework of such a Code may be even more difficult, this is 


surely a better, more effective and more sustainable option than government or other 


external regulation. 


It may also be worth noting here that the same accountability requirements should 
apply to governments. Given that they derive their mandates and legitimacy from 
their citizenry, governments need to be more transparent and accountable to CSOs 


than they currently are, since the latter represent their organized citizenry. 
G. Roie of Regional and International NGOs 


This role should be supportive of national and local SCSOs and SNGOs and not 


supplant their initiative and leadership or usurp their experience and local knowledge. 


A major contribution that both regional and international NGOs can make, especially 
those with policy research, advocacy, campaign and international diplomacy, 


negotiation and monitoring skills is to prioritize capacity building of local groups in 
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these critical areas. 


Regional and international NGOs can also provide local groups with regular, up-to- 
date information on social development and economic policy reform issues and 
intergovernmental initiatives and proposals in these areas which they would otherwise 
not have access to, together with analysis of this information. They should also enable 
local and national groups to access and Icbby in appropriate regional and international 
fora on behalf cf their constituencies and in support of the Regional Agenda and 
WSSD commitments. If requested, they should directly lobby and advocate on behalf 
of such groups and their constituents in such fora but this should be done with full 
accountability to the local and national groups ensuring that the messages and 


processes used for lobbying and advocacy are owned and led by those groups. 


Another role that international NGOs and those regional NGOs that can do so should 

. play, if requested, is to provide financial ees to local and national CSOs and 
NGOs. While this will be crucial in the short and medium-term, it is more important 
for regional and international NGOs to help build the capacity of local and national 
CSOs and NGOs to do domestic constituency building and local fundraising from that 
constituency (both through direct mail marketing and community level fundraising). A 
numbex of international funding NNGOs, in particular, have long-standing expertise 

in these areas which they have, thus far, been relatively slow to impart to their SNGO 


counterparts. 
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Regional and international NGOs are also much better placed than local and national 


NGOs to organize parallel alternative fora at their respective levels on either the 
Regional Agenda or the WSSD commitments at appropriate times when government 
and multilateral agency representatives are meeting to highlight the legitimate 
demands of those on behalf of whofn they work. They should play this important role, 
including accessing media for these events, but they must ensure adequate direct 
representation from local and national groups who have rich grassroots or national 
level experience to contribute on behalf of their constituencies. Recent conferences 
around the official global Summits, APEC or ASEM are examples of such events 
where the alternative events achieved some successes in shifting government and 


public opinion. 


H. Role of Regional and Subregional Intergovernmental Bodies 


The United Nations (UN) Secretariat in New York city, its other bodies and 
specialized agencies including the Bretton Woods twins (WB and IMF) and other 
International Financial Institutions (IFIs), all have a special responsibility to ensure 
that the WSSD commitments are fulfilled since the Copenhagen conference was a UN 
Summit. Likewise UNESCAP has a particular responsibility to ensure that the 
Regional Agenda is implemented faithfuliy, given its regional role and mandate in the 


Asia-Pacific region. 


Local, national, regional (Asia-Pacific) and international NGOs and CSOs have a 


responsibility to collaborate with all these types and levels of UN bodies and 
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specialized agencies to the extent that the latter remain seriously in pursuit of the 


Regional Agenda and the WSSD commitments. NGOs and CSOs should also monitor 


these agencies, press them to fulfil their commitments and ensure vigilance in the UN 
system’s pursuit of recalcitrant or reluctant governments in the Asia-Pacific region in 


the fulfillment of their commitments. 


Specific proposals could include the establishment of dialogue and decision-making 
mechanisms at the national level such as the NSC, the tripartite body already 
discussed in Section IV A of this paper. Mechanisms for regular dialogue between 
national, regional and international CSOs and NGOs and relevant UN bodies and 
specialized agencies at the regional and international level also need to be 
institutionalized to ensure that CSO voices are regularly heard by UN bodies and 
appropriate action taken at the intergovernmental! level with Asia-Pacific governments 


by the UN. 


While there are times and situations when CSOs need to play high-profile advocacy 
roles, there is also considerable scope for informal and quiet ‘second track’ diplomacy 
to ensure the implementation of the WSSD commitments and the Regional Agenda 
through joint collaboration of the UN and CSOs and NGOs, especially groups such 
as the Quakers who have long, relevant and commendable experience of such silent 
and discreet but often effective diplomacy on behalf of poor, powerless and 


marginalized population groups. 


UNESCAP should actively seek to collaborate with national and regional CSOs in 
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the Asia-Pacific to the extent that such efforts can help contribute to the attainment of 


the Regional Agenda and WSSD commitments. It should, as part of this, collaborate 
with CSOs involved with both the Social Watch and SAPRI and other similar 
initiatives in the Asia-Pacific region and give them full support. 

7 
NGOs and CSOs should also monitor and attempt to influence the role of the 
Association of South East Asian Nations (ASEAN), the Asia-Pacific Economic 
Cooperation (APEC), the South Asian Association for Regional Cooperation 
(SAARC), the South Pacific Forum and other relevant regional bodies to the extent 
that their activities impact, positively or negatively, on the achievement of the 
Regional Agenda. They should collaborate with or criticize such bodies, depending 


on their actions in support of or against the Regional Agenda, as and when required. 


V. DRAFT NGO ACTION PLAN ON THE IMPLEMENTATION OF THE 


REGIONAL SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT AGENDA 


Such an NGO Action Plan can only hope to be meaningful, credible and useful if it 
derived through a process of broad-based consultation and consensus among NGOs 


and, ideally, CSOs. 


As such , it is only appropriate to sketch a brief outline, based on earlier parts of this 
paper’s analysis and recommendations, in this concluding section. Similar and 
additional recommendations are contained in the four-page “Message to Manila” 


statement of the 107 representatives of non-governmental organisations from 27 
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Pacific region who participated in the NGO 


countries and territories in the Asia- 
Forum on Social Developnient in Asia and the Pacific in Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia 


between 8-10 September, 1997. Particular attention should be given to the section of 


that statement titled “‘a priority plan to the year 2000” and its 10 point agenda. 


In addition, based on this paper and its analysis and suggestions, such an Action Plan 
should have, at its core, CSO and NGC advocacy to ensure that Asia-Pacific 
governments and multilateral institutions including ESCAP recognize that economic 
policy reform issues and social development issues cannot be artificially separated, 
and that furthermore, economic reform should be seen merely as a means of achieving 
the Regional Agenda and WSSD commitments rather than being in contradiction to or 
a higher priority than social development. CSO and NGO advocacy should also be 
directed at getting governments and multilateral institutions (especially the [FIs) to 
agree that there are core roles and responsibilities of states and governments to their 
citizens which should not vary either between countries or over time in the same 
country and that these core roles should include, at a minimum, ensuring no absolute 
‘poverty or glaring inequities and effective access by all people to quality health, 
employment, education, water, power, roads and other social and physical 
infrastructure services. The provision of these should not be seen by governments and 


multilateral institutions as an NGO, CSO or business sector role and responsibility. 
More specific elements of the NGO or CSO action plan should also include: 


a) an agreement to continue and extend the Social Watch project in the Asia- 
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Pacific region. 


b) aclear articulation of the elements of an enabling environment (eg. 
economic policy which serves the interest of the Regional Agenda, the political will, 
capacity and ability of governments to deliver on the Agenda) and a clear strategy to 


ensure that an enabling environment is created for the implementation of the Regional 


Agenda. 


c) increasing the number of Asia-Pacific countries involved in SAPRI, and a 


strategy to initiate similar exercises on trade policy (WTO and APEC) issues. 


d) aclear strategy to obtain the commitment of Asia-Pacific governments and 
ESCAP for the early establishment of National Tripartite Steering Committees in each 
Asia-Pacific country to formulate national social development policies and ensure 


their implementation. 


e) acommitment from CSOs and NGOs to seriously invest in the capacity- 


building initiatives discussed in an earlier part of this paper 


f) aclear strategy devised by NGOs and CSOs to actively lobby governments 
to create the type of enabling legislative and fiscal environment recommended in this 
paper within a clear medium-term time frame, and in return, a parallel commitment 
by CSOs and NGOs to develop and agree on a self-regulatory Code of Conduct and 


Ethics and an Ombudsman function in the same time frame. 
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g) acommitment from SCSOs and SNGOs to build a domestic constituency to 


support the attainment of national and regional social development agendas in the 


medium-term and start serious efforts at local fundraising from such a constituency. 


h) a clear strategy from regional and international NGOs, including with 


concrete action plans, to support local and national CSOs in the ways suggested in this 


paper. 


a 


i) a commitment and strategy from NGOs and CSOs at all levels to redouble 
their efforts aimed at lobbying global, regional and subregional intergovernmental 
and multilateral agencies to ensure that Asia-Pacific governments fulfill their 
Regional Agenda and WSSD commitments. Such efforts should be particularly 
directed at ESCAP, given its specific role and mandate in the Asia-Pacific region for 


the achievement of the Regional Agenda. 
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